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III. — On the Byzantine Greek Pronunciation of the Tenth 
Century, as illustrated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. 

Bt JAMES HADLEY, 

PROFESSOR Or GREEK IN TALE COLLEGE.* 

In the second part of Mr. Alexander J. Ellis's work on 
" Early English Pronunciation," mention is made (pp. 516- 
527) of a document which seems to me of considerable in- 
terest in reference to the history of G-reek pronunciation. It 
consists of a few manuscript leaves, written apparently by 
an Anglo-Saxon hand, not far from a thousand years ago. On 
these leaves are given passages from the Greek text of the 
Septuagint, written not in Greek, but in Anglo-Saxon char- 
acters. They are Anglo-Saxon transliterations of the Greek 
Septuagint, in which it seems to have been the object of the 
transliterator to represent, at least approximately, in Anglo- 
Saxon letters the current pronunciation of the Greek words. 
These transliterations were noticed as long ago as 1705, by the 
famous Anglo-Saxon scholar Hickes, in the preface to his " Lin- 
guarum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus" (pp. xi-xiii). 
The codex in which they are found is of a composite and frag-, 
mentary character. There is a brief account of it in the sec- 
ond volume of Hickes's Thesaurus, with a description of its 
contents, given by Humphrey Wanley. Mr. Ellis describes it 
more at length, on the authority of Mr. G. Waring of Oxford. 
He speaks of it as a small quarto volume containing several 
unconnected pieces of great age and value. Thus, in folios 
1-8, we have part of the treatise entitled " De Conjugationi- 
bus distinguendis," by the grammarian Eutychius ; in folios 
10-18, an Anglo-Saxon homily on the finding of the cross by 
St. Helena the mother of the Emperor Constantine ; in folios 
20-22, a Lunar and Paschal Calendar for the years 817-832 ; 
in folio 23, " Pauca de Mensuris et Ponderibus," a few 
statements on weights and measures ; and in folios 37 to the 
end of the volume, the first book of Ovid's Ars Amatoria. It 

* This paper is printed from the author's first draft, without his final revision. 
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is a curious fact that three of these pieces — the Eutychius, 
the Pauca de Mensuris, and the Ovid's Ars Amatoria — have a 
number of Welsh glosses, renderings of Latin words and 
phrases into the Welsh of that time. Zeuss, who makes 
much use of these in his Grammatica Celtica, refers them to 
the latter part of the eighth or the earlier part of the ninth 
century. He pronounces them the oldest monuments of the 
Welsh language ; and regrets that they are too scanty to show 
us the system of the language as it then was. From similar 
material, but more abundant, he has been able to reconstruct 
the Irish of the ninth century ; for the Welsh, there is no 
sufficient material before the twelfth. This, however, is aside 
from our present subject. The only parts of the manuscript 
which concern us now are folio 19 and folios 24-36. These 
contain extracts from the Septuagint, with the corresponding 
passages from the Itala (or old Italian, ante-Vulgate, version). 
And of these, we may leave out of consideration folios 24-28, 
where the Greek text is given in Greek characters, with many 
inaccuracies, which show that the copyist had but little ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language. There remain then 
folio 19 and folios 28 to 36, in which the Greek text is given 
in Anglo-Saxon characters. Unfortunately this transliterated 
text has never been published as a whole. But Hickes in his 
preface before referred to has given specimens of it, which 
belong to the 1st and 22d chapters of Genesis, the 42d Psalm, 
and the 4th, 5th, and 55th chapters of Isaiah ; a few verses 
from each, in all 25 verses. These same specimens are re- 
printed by Ellis, in a corrected form, having been carefully 
collated with the manuscript by Mr. Waring. In our re- 
marks on Greek pronunciation as indicated by the manuscript, 
we are confined of necessity to these 25 verses ; but the evi- 
dence they give is probably as distinct on most points as we 
should be able to draw from an examination of the whole 
text. 

But before taking up particular points of Greek pronunci- 
ation, it may be well to notice one or two questions which 
naturally suggest themselves. What is the age of this man- 
uscript ? On this point I do not find that Hickes expresses 
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any judgment. Mr. Waring thinks that it was written in the 
last half of the tenth century. This opinion does not seem to 
be founded on the forms of the letters, though these would 
probably give ground for a near guess to one expert in Anglo- 
Saxon diplomacy, but on external or historical reasons. It 
is not likely that an Anglo-Saxon, even of the better edu- 
cated clergy, would have known or cared much about the 
Greek pronunciation of his time, unless his interest had been 
awakened and his information extended by living communica- 
tion with Greek persons. Now Mr. Waring observes that 
Eadgith, an Anglo-Saxon princess, married Otho I. of Ger- 
many in 930, and her son Otho II. married Theophania, a 
Greek princess, in 972. He supposes that " at the court of 
Otho a constant connection was kept up with the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Greeks, and thus a means was opened for the 
priests of the former to receive some tincture of Hellenic 
letters. We shall therefore hardly be wrong," he says, "in 
referring such transcriptions to the latter part of the tenth 
century. Want of opportunity is against an earlier date, and 
the confusion and ruin occasioned by the Danish invasion in 
the early part of the eleventh century, the close connection 
of Canute with Rome, and the subsequent Norman influence 
through Edward the Confessor, render a later date almost im- 
possible." To these historical reasonings, which do not seem 
to me very decisive, he adds " the agreement of the Saxon 
homily in the same book with the language of the tenth cen- 
tury ;" and we may the more readily accept his conclusion, as 
most of the extant Anglo-Saxon manuscripts belong to that 
century. 

Is it certain that the scribe intended his transliteration to be 
a phonetic one, that he aimed to represent the sounds rather 
than the letters of the Greek text? On this point there seems 
to be no reasonable question. The single fact that be repre- 
sents oi uniformly by the letter y may be considered decisive \ 
no reason can be imagined for this except a desire to indicate 
the pronunciation. Neither the Greek letters themselves, 
nor the oe diphthong which the Romans use for them, could 
suggest a y as the symbol. It must be admitted, indeed, 
that our writer is not uninfluenced by the Roman mode 
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of writing Greek words. Occasional variations from his nor- 
mal method can be traced to this influence. Thus, in general, 
he takes no notice of the rough breathing, which undoubtedly 
was no longer pronounced in his time ; we may presume there- 
fore that in the very few cases (six only out of seventy-nine 
in the verses before us) where he writes it by h, he was affect- 
ed by the ordinary Roman transcription. For at he usually 
writes a simple e (pronounced nearly as our e in they) ; in a few 
instances (eleven only out of eighty-eight) , he writes ce, as in 
the ordinary Roman transcription. In this case the variation 
was the more excusable, because the writer was probably accus- 
tomed in Latin texts to sound ce exactly as he did e. So as to 
the consonant <j>, which he generally represents by/; if in two 
instances out of fifteen he represents it as the Romans did, 
by ph, he certainly did not think of ph having any sound dif- 
ferent from/. Other variations and inconsistencies might be 
pointed out ; but with one remarkable exception, of which we 
shall speak further on, the cases of deviation from the rule 
bear only a very small proportion to those of conformity with it. 
We are thus able to make out in all points what may be called 
the system of the writer, his normal method. We see clearly 
what letters he thought best fitted to represent the several 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants of the Greek. 

We proceed now to examine in detail this system of nota- 
tion, and to point out some conclusions which may be drawn 
from it as to the current pronunciation of Greek in the time 
of the writer. The vowel a he represents, as we should expect, 
by a ; e, by e ; i, by i ; o and <o, by o. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Greek pronunciation of these vowels has al- 
tered since the earliest times, except that the distinction of 
long and short quantity has ceased to be observed. Whether 
the distinction was still observed in the time of our writer 
can hardly be determined. It is true that the Anglo-Saxon 
scribes often mark the long sounds of their own vowels by an 
accentual stroke ; but in this practice they were so far from 
uniform, that we can lay no stress on the general omission of 
the stroke in this manuscript. Only four instances of it occur 
in the 25 verses given. In three of these it stands over o, in 
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one over r\ ; in all the four it coincides with a Greek accent. 
That the Anglo-Saxon vowels a, e, i, o had the same sounds 
with the a, e, t, o in ancient and modern Greek is sufficiently 
proved by other evidence, though the confirmation which we 
find here is not unwelcome. The Greek v our writer repre- 
sents by y. He invariably distinguishes it from ( : he never 
uses y for <, and he never uses i for v. This is unquestionable 
evidence that the two vowels differed in pronunciation. Had 
t and v sounded alike, as they do in modern Greek utterance, 
our scribe would have confounded them in writing, as he con- 
founds e and at, as he confounds v and 01. Now, without refer- 
ence to this manuscript, there is strong reason to believe that 
the Anglo-Saxon y had the sound of French u or German u. 
And the general opinion of scholars has recognized that as the 
prevailing ancient pronunciation of the Greek v. But here 
comes independent testimony that Greek v and Anglo-Saxon 
y were sounded like each other, and both differently from the 
Greek «• In what other sound different from i can they have 
agreed, but in that which is most probable on separate 
grounds for each of them, the sound of French u or German ii ? 
The only simple vowel yet to be mentioned is »?. And in 
reference to this we find a strange vacillation on the part of 
the writer, a vacillation which has no parallel in his treat- 
ment of other letters. He sometimes uses e and sometimes i, 
both with nearly equal frequency. In some of the fragments 
e prevails, in others i; but when all the instances are 
counted, there is little difference in the sum. In jrao^e r»7e y^e, 
Gen. i. 26, the »/ of the first word is given as e, that of the 
second and third as i. In ehi-lriaev t) \bvxv, Ps. xlii. 2, the case 
is exactly reversed ; the r\ of the first word is given as i, that 
of the second and third as e. Mr. Ellis's statement, here, has 
not his usual accuracy. " For »/," he says, " we have most 
generally i, but in about 50 instances e." If he had counted, 
he would have found 55 instances of i, but 62 of e. The e's 
have a majority, though only a small one, over the i's. Mr. 
Ellis suggests that there was some confusion in the mind of 
the scribe, " perhaps arising from the Latin transcriptions of 
V, with wdiich he was necessarily more familiar." But this is 
5 
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contrary to the analogy of the manuscript. The scribe was 
familiar with oe as a Latin transcription of 01, but in these 
verses he scarcely uses it at all. He was familiar with ae as a 
Latin transcription of ai, but the instances in which he uses it 
are only one-eighth of the whole number. In the other seven- 
eighths he uses e, though he doubtless regarded ae as ex- 
pressing the same sound. If ?? had sounded to his ear like 
Anglo-Saxon i, he would have represented it in general by 
that letter, and only by an occasional slip have fallen into the 
e, which for him expressed a different sound. On the other 
hand, if n had sounded to him like e, he would have repre- 
sented it in general by that letter, and only by an occasional 
slip have fallen into the i. That he vacillates as he does 
between the two, is a sufficient proof that both were unsatis- 
factory ; the Greek v did not seem to him like either his e or 
his i. Now the ancient Greek n was a longer £ , an open 
sound which must have been essentially the same as that of 
Anglo-Saxon e. And the modern Greek r\ is not different 
in sound from t, and of course not different from Anglo- 
Saxon i. It appears, then, that in this manuscript we have 
caught the letter in a state of transition ; it was on its way 
from the ancient to the modern sound ; it had become closer 
than the first, but was not yet so close as the second. It can 
not have differed very widely from the final sound of English 
they, prey, convey, etc., which is certainly closer than Anglo- 
Saxon e, and has in fact a vanishing sound like Anglo-Saxon 
i. The difficulty which puzzled our writer may be illustrated 
by taking the three English words ell, ail, eel. The Anglo- 
Saxon e was like the vowel sound of ell; the Anglo-Saxon i like 
the vowel sound of eel. For the vowel sound of ail he had no 
equivalent in his language ; how was he to represent it ? If 
he writes an e, the word will sound ell, not ail ; if he writes 
an i, it will sound eel, not ail. No wonder that he vacillates 
between the two, unsatisfied with either. I suspect the v, as 
he found, it was a little closer than our a in ail ; if not, I 
think he would more generally have used his e. But that 
the i] was then less close than our e in eel — that is, than 
modern Greek r\ — seems to me proved beyond a doubt. 
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If now we pass on to the diphthongs, we shall find, as we 
might expect, that a large part of them have lost the diph- 
thongal character. Beside those written with iota subscript, 
which are represented here in the same way as simple a, n, a>, we 
have ov represented by u, at represented by e, and u represented 
by i. In all these cases, the change from the compound diph- 
thongal utterance to the simple sound had begun to prevail 
either before, or not long after the Christian era. Another very 
interesting change of this kind appears in 01, which our scribe, 
as already stated, uniformly represents by y. He does not 
distinguish it from v, and doubtless heard it pronounced with 
the same sound, that of French u or German it. The fact 
that 01 was for a long time sounded like v, while as yet they 
were, both distinguished from i, has already attracted the 
notice of scholars. On this subject I may quote some state- 
ments made by G. Curtius in the Erlauterungen to his Gram- 
mar (p. 21). He tells us that Liscovius, in a work on the 
Pronunciation of Greek, published in 1825, cited from old 
grammarians a number of orthographic rules which imply 
this identity of ot and v. Thus in the Erotemata of Basil, 
written' in the fourth century after Christ, it is said : iraaa 

\i^i( ajro rrje kv (rv\\af3rj£ ap\ofiivr) ciia tov v \pi\ov ypa(f>ETai ir\rjv 

tqv ko'iXov. It is strange that the rule should omit to mention 
Koifidui, koivoq, and several others with initial koi; but it says, 
plainly enough, that the first syllable of ko'iXov has the sound of 
kv. Similar rules are found in the Epimerismi ascribed to 
Herodian, and in the Greek Etymologica. Thus in the Ety- 

mologicum Magnum (p. 289, 11) : to. etg v% aTravra Slit tov 
v \pi\ov ypcvpeTai ir\>)v tov irpoli;. The WOrd Trpoll,, then, must 

have sounded as if written Trpv£. If the modern pronunciation 
had prevailed at that time, the writer should have added 
words in i£, as Opiti, kvX<£, fiaonH,, ■a-epZii,, titt£„ <poivi%, yoivd,, and 
a multitude of others ; also words in nl, as /3i/S, <r<p>tf, aXuixrf, 
Hvpiirit,, vap$r]£, TrrjXriZ, and many more ; for the modern Greek 
pronounces all these as he would if they were spelled with vl 
in the last syllable. Other facts of this kind are given by R. P. 
A. Schmidt in his "Beitrage zur Geschichte der Grammatik" 
(p. 73 if.) ; and he derives from them a new and beyond all 
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doubt a correct explanation of the name 3 ^t\ov as well as 
i \pi\6v. The old name of the letter was v, i. e. the long sound 
of the vowel with circumflex accent. But when ot came to be 
sounded in the same way, the adjective \bt\6i>, bare, simple, 
was often added: thus v \Lt\6v, simple v, written with one 
letter, in distinction from a StySoyyov, written with two letters, 
that is, ot. As to e, it was first named J, just like the Greek 
word for if, only given with circumflex accent ; afterward it 
was named e, the short vowel-sound itself serving as a name 
for the letter. But when at was sounded in the same way, 
the word x^iXov was often added: ? \j/i\6v, the simple, one-letter 
e, iii distinction from e Uqtioyyov, the two-letter e — that is, at. 

How oi should get the sound of v, it is not difficult to under- 
stand. First, the close t may have caused the before it to 
assume the closer sound of u. This would give the diphthong 
ui, which might naturally pass into the intermediate v. If, in- 
stead of sounding the u and i each in its own position, the 
vocal organs take the position for u and in that position try to 
utter i, the result will be a simple v. It is a curious fact that 
this pronunciation of ot appeared among the Boeotians seve- 
ral centuries before the Christian era, as in rue a\\vg, for roTc 
ciAAote, FvKta for oiKta. What adds to the wonder is, that the 
changes in at and tt should have been likewise anticipated 
among the Boeotians : as in ypa<petj$rri Boeotic for ypatytaSat, 
tflt Boeotic for elfii. The Boeotians, backward as their Athe- 
nian neighbors thought them, were certainly, as regards pro- 
nunciation, in advance of their age. 

We have yet to speak of the diphthongs av and ev. Our 
scribe represents them by au and eu. In modern Greek 
they are sounded as af and ef before surds (i. e. smooth and 
rough mutes, also <r, l, ^), but av and ev before sonants (i. e. 
all other consonants and all vowels). It seems clear that this 
writer did not hear them as af and ef before surds ; for in 
that case he would have used/ in writing them. To suppose 
that he would uniformly give up a phonetic representation 
for the sake of conforming to ordinary Latin transcription, is 
contrary to the analogy of his procedure in other cases. Nor 
is it probable that he heard them as av and.w before sonants. 
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The u with which he writes them is the same letter that 
he uses for ov ; it is most likely that he meant it to 
express the same sound. This, however, is not entirely cer- 
tain. The Anglo-Saxons, while they had a w (or what we 
write as such), had no v ; the Anglo-Saxon u is always a 
vowel. But in writing Latin, they used the same letter u both 
for u and for v. We cannot therefore be quite sure that our 
scribe would not have written au and e,u for av and ev, as he 
was wont to do in writing Latin words like gravis and levis. 
But if he did so, if his au and eu were meant for av and ev, 
we may be sure that the Greek j3 did not sound to him as v, 
which is its present pronunciation. The modern Greek con- 
founds av before sonants with a/3 ; but this writer distinguishes 
them, giving the former as av, the latter &sab; he cannot 
have sounded both of them as av. 

As to the rough breathing, we have already said that our 
writer leaves it unrepresented in all but a very few cases, 
where we may presume that he was influenced by the ordi- 
nary Latin transcription. Undoubtedly it had ceased to be 
heard in pronunciation : and the Roman h, we know, has suf- 
fered the same fate in the modern descendants of the Latin. 

The consonants will furnish little subject for remark. We 
have already observed that <j> is pretty constantly represented 
by /. It is remarkable that for a long time the Romans 
never represented <j> by/. At first they used p for this pur- 
pose, as in Poino-s for Solvit,, purpura for iropfvpa, etc. But 
afterward they begin to express the Greek aspirates; and 
thenceforward, that is from about the time of Cicero, they 
used ph for </>. It is not until late in the period of the empire 
that we begin to find/ for </>. This fact shows that the classi- 
cal pronunciation of must have been more than slightly 
different from that of/: it must have been broadly distin- 
guished from the/, and nearer to Latin p. It was, in fact, 
what the ancients describe it as being, a p followed by an h 
distinctly audible. But from this, its true aspirate sound, it 
passed into the spirant/; and that change had probably be- 
come fixed some centuries before the date of our Anglo- 
Saxon writer. The other aspirates must have undergone a 
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similar change at about the same time. They are repre- 
sented here by th for 0, and ch for x- It is surprising that 
we nowhere find the simple character which is used in Anglo- 
Saxon writing for the th sound of think, throw ; but there can 
be no real question as to the sound represented. 

It is worth noticing that wherever two rough mutes suc- 
ceed each other, the first is always represented here as be- 
coming smooth. Thus the word lxQvu>v occurs twice, and both 
times is spelt with cth, not chth ; the participle Xet^SeV occurs 
three times, and in each instance is spelt with pth, not fth. 
Can it be that the long current pronunciation of the word 
diphthong as dipthong (which Mr. S. S. Haldeman still main- 
tains) was founded on the usage of the Greeks who served as 
teachers of their language at the revival of learning? 

In modern Greek pronunciation a smooth mute (jr, r, k), 
when it follows a nasal, is vocalized and becomes sonant, 
through the influence of the sonant before it. Hence fnz is 
sounded as mb, vt as nd, yn as ng. No such change is indi- 
cated in our scribe's transliterations : he writes ampelon (not 
ambelon) for afijreXwv, panton (not pandonj for vavTwv, prose- 
nencon (not prosenengori) for wpootvtyKov. 

The modern Greek pronunciation has no middle mutes 
except after a nasal. Everywhere else the /3, y, S, have ceased 
to be mutes and have passed into spirants, with sonant utter- 
ance. From being the sonants of tt, k, t, they have become 
the sonants of (j>, x- 0, in their present pronunciation. The 
writing of our scribe, who represents them by b, g, and d, re- 
spectively, affords no clear indication of these spirant sounds. 
It is true that the Anglo-Saxon g must often have had a weak 
sound, not very different from our consonant y ; but there is 
no reason to suppose that b and d had any other than their 
present English sounds. But for the spirant sound of S — the 
sonant th in other — the Anglo-Saxon had a simple character, 
which we should expect to find here, if that was really heard 
by the writer. Still, as he has not used the corresponding 
character for the surd th, we can hardly lay very much stress 
upon this fact. 

In all that has been said thus far, I have spoken of the 
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scribe who wrote this transliterated text as being of Anglo- 
Saxon race. But this cannot be regarded as certain. The 
codex which contains it is composed of half a dozen pieces ; 
and we have seen that three of them contain Welsh glosses. 
Though there is one piece of Anglo-Saxon in the book, it is 
evident that a Welsh hand or hands have had a large share in its 
making up ; and it is altogether possible that this translitera- 
tion may have been made by such a hand. This possibility 
derives some support from the fact that not one of the special 
characters used by the Anglo-Saxons — the w, the two signs 
for th surd and sonant, the compound ce — is found in this text. 
And none of them occurs in the Welsh glosses of this volume 
as printed by Zeuss at- the end of his Grammatica Celtica 
(with perhaps one exception on p. 1087). It must be said, 
however, on the other side that the y, which occurs so often 
in the transliteration, is not to be found in these glosses. If 
it was a Welshman who made the transliteration, we must 
suppose that, having in his own language no sound that cor- 
responded to the Greek v, he fell back upon the familiar Latin 
equivalent y, which he used also for oe, because that had the 
same sound as v. But it would still be true that, if v and 01 
had a common sound, different from t, that common sound 
could hardly have varied much from German ii, which appears 
on independent grounds to have been the ancient power of 
the v. And it might be shown in detail, if there were time for 
it, that the other conclusions which we have drawn from the 
manuscript would require little modification, if we suppose it 
to have been written by a Welshman rather than a Saxon. 

The object of Mr. Ellis in giving a specimen of this trans- 
literated text, and commenting at some length upon it, is 
mainly to throw light " on the current pronunciation of the 
Anglo-Saxon in the tenth century. The light thus obtained, 
if it does not discover anything absolutely new, gives a wel- 
come confirmation to views which were already probable on 
other grounds. But Mr. Ellis is led to say something on the 
pronunciation of Greek in ancient times. Without entering 
into any discussion of the subject, he gives utterance to a 
general conclusion in the following terms : " We may never 
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be able to recover the pronunciation, or appreciate the quanti- 
tative rhythm of the Athenian tragedians or of the Homeric 
rhapsodists, but we can read as Plutarch and as Lucian, and 
we should be satisfied with that privilege, remembering that 
if we pronounced these later authors otherwise than as the 
modern Greeks, we should certainly pronounce wrongly. It 
would indeed be just about as absurd to read Lucian with the 
pronunciation of Aristophanes, as to read Tennyson with the 
pronunciation of Chaucer." This is a kind of obiter dictum in 
Mr. Ellis's book, for which, perhaps, he should not be held to 
a very strict account. But we must be allowed to express our 
surprise at hearing it from a scholar of so much candor and 
judgment. He is right indeed in assuming that Greek pro- 
nunciation changed in the five centuries between Aristophanes 
and Lucian. No one would deny this except those who, like 
Prof. Ross of Halle, maintain the antediluvian antiquity of 
the modern Greek sounds. But can we suppose that Greek 
pronunciation has undergone no changes in the seventeen 
centuries between Lucian and our own day ? Have not the ex- 
ternal and political conditions been at least as unfavorable to 
continued uniformity of pronunciation in the seventeen centu- 
ries since Plutarch and Lucian as they were in the five centu- 
ries before them ? But Mr. Ellis asserts that " if we pronounced 
Plutarch and Lucian otherwise than as the modern Greeks, 
we should certainly pronounce wrongly." How any man 
can say this, who looks at the manuscript we have been dis- 
cussing, and who believes in it, is beyond my comprehension. 
Mr. Ellis recognizes in the manuscript an attempt to represent 
the current Byzantine pronunciation of the tenth century. 
But so regarded it shows unequivocally that in the tenth cen- 
tury, seven or eight hundred years after Plutarch and Lucian, 
the current pronunciation was still in many important points 
essentially different from that of the present day. Unquestion- 
ably the most characteristic feature of the present pronuncia- 
tion is its iotacism. Like t are sounded the two vowels r) and 
v, and the four diphthongs et, y, o«, vi : that is, there are six 
written forms beside « which have the same sound with it. 
Now how does it appear in this manuscript ? Here only one 
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of these six forms — the diphthong « — is as yet fully identi- 
fied with (. Three others, the vowel v and the diphthongs ot, 
vi, are uniformly distinguished from it, while the remaining 
two, n and >j, though clearly on the way toward an i-sound, 
have not yet reached that goal. But the manuscript gives 
similar testimony in regard to other prominent features of 
the modern Greek pronunciation ; so as to the sounds of af 
and ef, for the diphthongs av, ev, when followed by surds ; and 
probably also the sounds av and ev for the same diphthongs 
when followed by sonants. So too, as to the medial sounds 
for the smooth mutes 71-, *.-, r, where they follow a nasal. I say 
nothing as to the spirant sounds of the middle mutes, for in 
regard to these the testimony of the manuscript can hardly 
be regarded as decisive. But leaving these out of the account, 
the differences indicated between the pronunciation of the 
tenth century and that of the nineteenth are extensive and 
important. How then can it be said (as Mr. Ellis in effect 
says) that there is no material difference between the pro- 
nunciation of the second century and that of the nineteenth ? 
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The Greeks were preeminently tytXofitroxot, — inclined to the 
use of the participle. Its constant employment in so great a 
variety of applications is one of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of their language. Any contribution, however slight, to 
a clearer exhibition of its syntactical relations may reasonably 
claim the attention of the classical scholar, as well as of the 
general student of language. This paper is designed to call 
attention to the large number of cases in which the participle 
is employed with a more or less clearly defined substantive 
(or objective) force, and to fix these in their proper place by 
arranging them in a separate class as " The participle used 
substantively." They are thus to be distinguished from the 
participle in its adjective, and in its adverbial force. 
6 



